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•  Trend*  and  Issue* 

Pre§ideiit’s  plan  to  help  schools  is  taking 
shape.  The  “afiBrmative  program”  promised  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  to  meet  the  unprecedented  national 
classroom  shortage  will  reporteoly  do  these  things: 
Set  up  a  Federal  School  Bunding  Authori^  to  encovur- 
age  tne  creation  of  state  authorities  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  local  school  building  efforts  through  bond  is¬ 
sues;  allow  the  new  agency  to  guarantee  $25  million 
of  state  school  building  loans  for  each  of  three  years; 
set  aside  $5  million  on  a  dollar-matching  basis  for 
states  to  conduct  a  two  to  three  year  follow-up  of  their 
present  conferences  on  local  school  needs.  The  plan 

is  scheduled  to  go  to  Congress  Feb.  15. 

Rural  areas  can  look  for  libraries  in  the 

near  future.  Introduced  into  Congress:  the  Library 
Services  Bill  authorizing  Federal  assistance  in  the 
amount  of  $7V^  million  each  year  for  five  years  to  be 
matched  by  states  on  an  ability  to  pay  formula.  Funds 
will  be  used  by  state  library  agencies  for  developing 
and  promoting  library  service  in  rural  areas.  While 
this  legislation  will  not  remedy  all  the  present  library 
deficiencies,  it  should  do  much  to  stimulate  the  states 
to  greater  action  in  providing  library  service  to  all 
their  citizens.  Early  action  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  expected. 
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Schoolhouse  shortage  can  be  cared  in  mssi- 
bly  five  years,  John  K.  Norton  told  the  Nations  Or¬ 
ganizations  for  School  Construction  at  a  Washington 
conference.  In  a  documented  statement,  he  told  the 
group  that  President  Eisenhower  had  “greatly  under¬ 
stated  the  situation”  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message. 
“TTie  time  has  come  for  prompt  and  substantial  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,”  Dr.  Norton 
continued.  “The  legislation  adopted  to  bring  this  about 
should  be  the  best  that  past  ex^rience  will  permit.  It 
should  avoid  the  temptation  of  setting  up  a  new  bu¬ 
reau  or  authori^  in  Washington  and  the  appointment 
of  Federal  ofiBcials.  They  are  not  needed. 

If  there  is  fear  among  teachers,  the  fund  for 
the  Republic  wants  to  know  it.  Launch^:  a  study  to 
determine  whether  American  teachers  are  fearful  and 
unable  to  do  their  best  work  because  of  their  appre¬ 
hensions.  The  study  will  assess  the  deffee  of  rear 
among  teachers  in  such  areas  as  the  hanming  of  con¬ 
troversial  subjects  in  the  classroom,  their  relationships 
with  students,  fellow-teachers  and  administrative  su¬ 
periors,  their  feeling  about  expressing  unpopular  opin¬ 
ions  in  professional  publications,  their  willingness  to 
take  part  in  extracurricular  and  community  affairs, 
and  the  influence  of  tenure  on  academic  freedom.  The 
study  will  be  directed  by  Paul  Lazarsfeld,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  sociology,  Columbia  U. 

Last-minnte  rush  of  enlistees  occurred  as  the 
Jan.  31  deadline  for  G.  I.  schooling  benefits  drew  near. 
R^.  Olin  D.  Teague,  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  introduced  a  bill  “to  provide  that 
persons  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  on  January  31, 
1955,  may  continue  to  accrue  educational  benefits  un¬ 
der  the  Veterans’  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1952.”  In  his  Jan.  1  proclamation.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  had  fixed  Jan.  31  as  the  terminal  date  for  various 
veterans’  benefits,  including  educational  benefits.  Men 
wanting  to  take  advantaee  of  the  veterans’  school  bene¬ 
fit  —  worth  an  estimated  $5,000  a  man  —  lost  no  time 
in  going  to  Army  or  Navy  recruiting  offices. 

Tbe  Britisb  Commonwealth  “provides  a  rare 
laboratory  in  which  a  common  tradition  can  be  studied 
within  a  variety  of  natural  contexts.”  So  said  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corp.  in  announcing  a  $350,000  research  grant 
for  Duke  U. 
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•  Administration 


Principals  and  ^^administrivia”:  Hampering 
the  principal’s  leadership  role  in  instructional  improve¬ 
ment  are  a  good  many  pressures  and  administrative 
details,  says  William  H.  Graves,  Jr.,  and  Nathan  StoUer 
in  a  new  booklet.  To  restore  the  principal  to  a  merit¬ 
ed  position  as  instructional  leader,  say  the  authors,  in¬ 
volves  these  considerations: 

—Reducing  the  pressures  caused  by  increased  en¬ 
rollments,  teacher  and  clerical  shortages,  delayed 
building  programs,  and  other  handicaps. 

—Providing  the  principal  with  professional  training 
that  will  better  equip  him  to  assume  a  leadership  role 
in  curriculum  development. 

—Establishing  local  communications,  policies,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  objectives  which  will  mean  better  co¬ 
ordination  of  his  staff  in  their  effort  towards  curricu¬ 
lum  development. 

Reports  of  Selected  Elementary  School  Vrincipals 
on  Tneir  Professional  Problems,  by  William  H.  Graves, 
Jr.,  and  Nathan  StoUer.  Cooperative  Program  in  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y. 
27.  20p.  Paper.  (Digest  of  a  dissertation.) 

‘‘Agonies  of  insecnrity”  will  arise  among 
some  staff  members,  despite  the  protection  of  tenure 
laws.  For  these  staff  members  to  feel  secure,  says  the 
1955  yearbook  of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  the  administrator  must  act  on  helpful 
principles,  rather  than  expound  them.  To  build  secur¬ 
ity,  the  yearbook  continues,  the  administrator  should 
use  “guide  lines  to  words  and  actions”  such  as  these: 

—Occasional  mistakes  are  likely  to  be  made  by  staff 
members  in  any  organization,  and  not  all  mistakes  de¬ 
serve  censure  or  criticism.  Unless  this  simple  principle 
is  followed,  says  the  yearbook,  “the  staff  will  feel  in¬ 
secure  when  departing  from  customary  procedure  no 
matter  how  effectively  the  superintendent  or  the  teach¬ 
ers  themselves  sell  the  new  procedure  to  each  other.” 

—Perfection  is  not  one  of  humanity’s  endowments. 
Too  often  insecurity  arises  out  of  the  unrealistic  ex¬ 
pectation  that  a  teacher  must  be  a  paragon  of  perfec¬ 
tion  at  all  times  and  in  all  things. 

—Freedom  on  the  part  of  each  staff  member  to  exer¬ 
cise  initiative  and  judgment  within  the  framework  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  building  or  larger  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  is  essential  for  the  growth  of  the  individual 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

Staff  Relations  in  School  Administration.  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  470p.  Index.  $5.  ('Thirty-third 
yearbook. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Public  Philosophy,  by  Walter  Lippman.  Little,  Brown,  34 
Beacon  St.,  Boston  6.  Mass.  189p.  Index.  $3.50.  (Analysis  of 
the  causes  behind  the  decline  of  liberal  democracy  arid  the 
alarming  rise  of  totalitarianism  in  this  century.  An  important 
book.) 

How  to  Get  Cooperation,  by  Richard  W.  Wetherill.  National 
Foremens  Institute,  100  Garfield  Aoe.,  New  London,  Conn. 
30p.  Paper.  25c.  Quantity  discounts.  (Tested  methods  for 
the  administrators  use.) 


•  Curriculum  ( 


Modernize  the  high  school  cnrriealam! 

Urges  Harl  R.  Dauglass,  U.  of  Colorado.  To  suit  the 
curriculum  to  American  youngsters  of  the  second  half 
of  the  twentieth  century,  he  points  out,  changes  must 
be  made  —  and  make  quicldy.  Underlying  these 
changes,  he  believes,  should  be  these  principles: 

-'The  high  school  curriculum  should  be  adapted  to 
the  needs,  capacities,  and  interest  of  all  youngsters, 
regardless  of  economic  level,  future  occupation,  or 
intention  of  attending  college. 

— Course-of-study  materials  ought  to  be  focused  on 
life  situations.  “There  should  be  many  more  applied 
materials  and  much  more  time  for  students  to  engage 
in  activities  related  to  the  application  of  the  subject 
matter  to  life  problems  and  situations.” 

—Courses  of  study  in  the  modem  high  school  must 
provide  for  learning  activities  that  are  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  students  —  activities  which  are  appealing 
bwause  of  their  obvious  value  and  which  challenge 
the  efforts  of  the  students. 

—Course-of-study  materials  must  not  require  too 
much  indirect  motivation.  “Teachers  using  a  well- 
adapted  curriculum  should  not  find  it  necessary  to 
rely  heavily  on  marks  and  report  cards  or  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  fear  and  worry  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  young  jjeople.” 

“The  Modem  High  School  Curriculum”  appears  in 
Jan.  School  Review. 

To  enrich  general  edncation,  add  work  experi¬ 
ence,  says  Associate  Supt.  Howard  A.  Campion,  Los 
Angeles  ( Calif. )  schools.  At  one  time,  he  points  out, 
it  was  felt  that  work  experience  program  was  a  device 
for  preparing  youngsters  for  specific  employment. 
'This,  however,  is  no  longer  the  basic  characteristic. 
“Work  experience  is  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
education  program  and,  when  maintained  on  high 
standards,  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  individual 
development  and  the  general  preparation  for  living,” 
he  believes.  Dr.  Campion  outlines  these  objectives  of 
work  experience  courses: 

—To  improve  school  adjustment  of  pupils  for  whom 
the  traditional  curriculum  is  found  to  be  inadequate. 

—To  promote  personal  and  social  adjustment  of 
many  students  and  to  establish  emotional  stability 
through  a  feeling  of  engaging  in  worth-while  activities. 

—To  establish  good  attitudes  toward  work  and  de¬ 
velop  good  work  habits. 

—To  motivate  school  subject  matter  and  give  mean¬ 
ing  to  much  which  has  heretofore  meant  little  to  cer¬ 
tain  high  school  pupils. 

—To  provide  understanding  of  the  American  plan  of 
free  enterprise  and  a  knowledge  of  basic  economics. 

Before  introdneing  economic  edncation  to 

high  school  students,  teachers  should  attempt  to  de¬ 
termine  their  students’  knowledge  of  basic  economic 
concepts  and  their  approach  to  economic  problems. 
“This  first  phase  is  very  important  to  the  success  of  in¬ 
struction  and  is  frequently  overlooked,”  points  out 
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I  Arno  A.  Bellack,  Columbia  U.  Students  at  the  high 
school  level  have  already  developed  many  ideas  about 
economic  affairs,  he  believes,  “and  if  the  teacher  is  to 
be  successful,  he  must  know  as  much  as  he  can  about 
his  students  and  the  ways  in  which  they  approach 
economic  questions.” 

When  the  teacher  plans  to  introduce  a  unit  on  eco¬ 
nomics,  says  Dr.  Bellack,  he  must  keep  three  things  in 
mind:  (1)  In  considering  alternative  solutions  to  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  it  is  important  to  avoid  “the  fallacy 
of  stark  alternatives”  (for  example,  a  nation  must  decide 
whether  it  wants  freedom  or  security).  Either/or 
thinking  of  this  nature  contributes  little  to  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  economic  problems.”  (2)  An  important  phase  of 
economic  analysis  is  the  indentification  of  assumptions 
which  are  implicit  in  any  argument  or  statement  of 
position.  (3)  It  is  vital  that  students  understand  that 
knowledge  and  judgment  are  essential  and  that  “they 
bear  a  reciprocal  relationship  to  each  other”  in  the 
analysis  of  problems. 

Economics  in  General  Education,  ed.  by  James 
Gemmell,  Se^our  E.  Harris,  and  S.  P.  McCutchen. 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,  2  W.  46th  St., 
N.Y.  36.  151p.  Paper.  $1.25.  (Proceedings  of  the 
Riverdale  Conference.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Practices  in  Experimental  Core  Classes.  Board  of  Education, 
CUy  of  New  York,  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  1.  81p.  Paper 
(Reported  by  teachers.) 

Methods  and  Curricula  in  Elemental  Education,  by  James  A. 
Fitzgerald  and  Patricia  G.  Fitzgerald.  Bruce  Publishing  Co., 
400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  591p.  Index.  $5.50. 
(Useful  for  supervisors,  curriculum  coordinators,  directors  of 
teacher  training.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Schools  may  throttle  intelligence,  concludes 
Malcolm  S.  MacLean,  U.  of  California.  In  part,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  this  results  directly  from  widespread  discrim¬ 
ination  against  intelligence.  “This  discrimination  is 
rampant  not  only  among  people  in  general  but  in  our 
educational  institutions  whose  business  it  is  to  nourish 
and  discipline  intelhgence  in  all  students,  at  all  levels, 
and  in  whatever  form  it  may  take.”  Some  of  his  ex¬ 
amples: 

—Academic  Intelligence.  Schools  discriminate 
against  the  academically  brilliant,  says  Mr.  MacLean. 
“In  elementary  and  high  school,  under  the  pressure 
of  double  sessions,  crowded  classes,  and  teacher  short¬ 
age,  among  other  factors,  we  tend  to  force  these 
‘bright’  youngsters  with  avid  interests  at  high  levels 
in  many  fields  to  focus  upon  subjects  and  to  go  at  the 
pace  or  the  average.  When  they  rebel  and  co  explor¬ 
ing  and  adventuring  on  their  own,  we  punish  them.” 

—Mechanical  Intelligence.  In  the  minds  of  too  many 
teachers  there  persists  the  false  notion  that  there  are 
,  only  two  kinds  of  students,  the  “academic-minded” 

•  ana  the  “hand-minded.”  This  kind  of  discrimination, 
says  Mr.  MacLean,  “leads  to  the  ‘dumping’  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  youngsters  yearly  into  vocational  and  technical 
courses  for  v»mich  tney  may  not  be  fitted  at  all  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  robs  many  with  academic  ability  of 


the  chance  to  develop  most  important  mechanical 
knowledges  and  skills. 

—Practical  Intelligence.  “Although  in  our  capitalis¬ 
tic  democracy  most  of  us  are  small  or  big  capitalists 
in  our  own  right,  own  goods,  manage  money,  buy  serv¬ 
ices,  etc.,  and  we  look  upon  the  ‘Yankee  Trader’  and 
Tom  Sawyer  as  admirable  prototypes,  in  education 
we  look  upon  training  for  the  fine  practice  of  these 
abilities  as  of  less  merit  than  literature,  biology,  and 
social  sciences.  Parents  and  teachers  have  fought  to 
force  the  schools  to  return  to  the  teaching  of  arithme¬ 
tic,  for  example,  by  rote  memorization  of  tables  in¬ 
stead  of  by  having  elementary  students  learn  it  opera¬ 
tionally  by  running  school  banks,  stores,  and  post- 
offices,”  Mr.  MacLean  points  out. 

“Are  We  Discriminating  Against  Intelligence?”  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  recent  issue  of  Educational  Leadership. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Treasury  of  Philosophy,  ed.  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Library,  15  E.  •iOth  St.,  N.Y.  16.  1280p.  $15.  (Comprehenr 
sive  collection  of  philosophical  writers.  Included:  many  im¬ 
portant  philosophers  of  the  Orient,  as  well  as  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  West.  Representative  excerpts  of  each  mans  work.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

Physical  education  gets  fewer  trainees  as 

time  goes  by,  says  William  L.  Hu^es,  Temple  U. 
Since  1950,  says  Dr.  Hughes,  there  has  been  a  53% 
decline  in  the  number  of  college  men  taking  physical 
education  courses  leading  to  teaching  diplomas.  'The 
U.  S.  now  has  about  500  schools  and  colleges  that  give 
undergraduate  courses  in  physical  education.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Hughes,  only  about  half  of  these  meet  ac- 
c^table  standards  set  by  accrediting  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation. 

The  widespread  curtailment  of  “big-time”  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  in  recent  years  accounts  for  a  large 
part  of  the  drop  in  physical  education  students.  Dr. 
Hughes  believes.  'This  curtailment  may  be  beneficial, 
he  says,  if  it  encourages  more  students  to  take  part  in 
athletic  programs  as  players.  Only  about  10%  of  the 
students  now  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics, 
he  says. 

How  teachers  meet  personal  needs  in  the 

classroom  is  discussed  by  Eugene  L.  Caier,  Louisiana 
State  U.,  in  Jan.  Louisiana  Schools.  Teachers  do  not 
often  consciously  manipulate  students  or  classroom 
procedures,  he  points  out.  “Their  basic  motivation  is 
often  unconscious  —  the  need  for  self-esteem,  to  be¬ 
stow  affection,  to  induce  fear,  to  control  the  behavior 
of  others,  to  appear  powerful.”  Needed,  says  Dr. 
Gaier,  is  a  course  in  mental  hygiene  to  help  teachers 
recognize  and  accept  their  own  motivations  as  well 
as  their  pupils. 

The  teacher’s  roles  (authority,  fountain  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  parent  surrogate,  referee,  confidante)  all  lend 
themsdves  “to  permitting  the  teacher  to  actualize 
many  of  her  unrecomizea  motivations,”  says  the  au¬ 
thor.  In  assuming  these  roles,  the  teacher  ought  to 
raise  a  basic  question:  what  are  the  long-range  impli- 
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cations  of  her  behavior  toward  the  child?  The  answer, 
believes  Dr.  Gaier,  should  be  that  she  is  honestly  striv¬ 
ing  to  emancipate  the  child  from  adults,  make  him 
self-directing. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Seventh  Yearbook.  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teach¬ 
er  Education,  II  Elm  St.,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  226p.  Paper.  $1.50. 

Educational  Sociology,  by  Harold  R.  Bottrell.  Stackpole  Co., 
Telegraph  Press  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Penrui.  473p.  Index.  $5.25. 
(For  teachers.  Emphasized:  use  of  community  resources.) 

•  Teaching  methods 


If  independent  work  periods  sncceed,  it  is 

because  of  teacher  planning  and  guidance,  says  Mar¬ 
garet  Williams  in  Childhood  Education.  Certain  prin¬ 
ciples,  she  believes,  are  important  for  teachers  plan¬ 
ning  such  periods: 

—Time  and  patience  must  be  spent  in  careful  prep¬ 
aration  with  children  in  the  ways  of  using  the  materi¬ 
als  they  will  be  working  with.  “A  certain  amount  of 
routine  in  the  care  of  materials  day  by  day  eliminates 
confusion,”  she  points  out. 

—In  planning  for  work,  the  teacher  needs  to  take 
plenty  of  time  to  listen  to  children’s  ideas  in  order  to 
know  they  are  making  the  kinds  of  choices  they  can 
carry  through  without  direct  assistance. 

—A  balanced  program  of  work  activities  may  in¬ 
clude  some  teacher-assigned  work.  “Children  need  the 
discipline  occasionally  of  staying  with  an  assigned 
task  until  it  is  completed  to  the  best  of  their  ability,” 
Miss  Williams  points  out. 

—Evaluation  and  checking  at  the  end  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  work  period  are  of  as  great  importance  as  the 
planning.  “A  check  on  what  happened  today  lays  the 
foundation  for  what  needs  to  be  done  tomorrow.” 

“Fraction  pie”  has  been  replaced  in  Teacher 
J.  S.  Elledge’s  arithmetic  classes  at  McBimey  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  Tulsa,  Okla.  Now  used:  sets  of  various 
sized  ceramic  tiles  fiumished  by  interested  parents. 

To  introduce  fractions,  a  2"  x  2"  tile,  representing 
one  unit,  is  placed  upon  each  pupil’s  desk.  A  second 
tile  1"  X  2"  (in  a  contrasting  color)  is  then  passed  to 
each  child  to  illustrate  one-half.  To  develop  a  con¬ 
cept  of  fourths,  1"  X  1"  tiles  are  used.  To  demonstrate 
eights,  a  4"  square  tile  is  used  as  a  unit. 

By  using  the  tiles,  youngsters  can  see,  feel,  and 
manipulate  fractional  parts  and  discover  for  themselves 
various  relationships. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Educating  Children  in  Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  by  Gertrude 
M.  Lewis.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  99p.  Paper.  35c.  (Based  on  research,  obser¬ 
vation,  interviews.  Covered:  76  schools  in  23  states.) 

Social  Studies  Instruction,  by  Maurice  P.  Moffatt.  Prentice- 
Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  559p.  Index.  $5.75.  (Second 
edition  treating  new  instructional  materials.  New  chapters 
cover  core  curriculum,  the  student,  citizenship  education,  com¬ 
munity  resources.) 

When  Children  Write.  Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  40p.  75c. 
Quantity  discounts.  (How  to  help  children  improve  in  written 
communication.  For  teachers  arid  parents.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Banning  comics  and  blaming  parents  is  a 

fruitless  way  out  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy,  says  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  “If  we  want  the  delinquent  to  adjust  to  society, 
we  must  recognize  the  importance  of  providing  the 
sort  of  society  to  which  a  person  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  adjust,”  the  Journal  points  out. 

Although  in  many  instances  parents  are  partially  to 
blame  for  the  delinquency  of  their  children,  “this  is  too 
easy  an  indictment  to  make,  and  in  almost  every  case 
other  factors  in  the  child’s  environment  will  have  been 
found  to  play  a  contributing  role.”  Needed:  more 
child  guidance  services  in  the  schools,  better  mental 
hygiene  instruction  for  parents,  better  training  for 
teachers,  and  more  teamwork  between  psychiatrists, 
psychiatric  social  workers,  and  other  professional  per¬ 
sons. 

“The  charge  that  American  home  life  is  vanishing  is 
unduly  pessimistic.  It  is  undergoing  change,  and  the 
rapidity  of  change  has  been  unsettling,  but  there  is 
every  prospect  mat  a  more  democratic,  more  com¬ 
panionable,  and  less  authoritarian  home  life  than  was 
ever  present  in  the  past  will  evolve,”  the  Journal  con¬ 
cludes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Parents  and  Delinquency,  ed.  by  Helen  L.  Witmer.  HEW, 
Children's  Bureau.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  43p. 
Paper.  20c.  (Report  of  a  conference  held  by  the  Children’s 
Bureau,  Mar.  5  and  6,  1954.) 

Time,  Jan.  24,^  1955.  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.  20c.  (Report  on 
U.  S.  industry’s  new  financial  aid  programs  for  education.) 

“What  I  Teach  Teen-Agers  About  Love,  Sex  and  Marriage,"  by 
Fannie  B.  J.  Masten.  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Feb.  1955. 
640  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  19.  35c.  (By  a  pioneer  teacher  of  family - 
life  education.) 


•  The  Profession 


“Hold  up  tbe  arms  of  tbe  teacber”  and  en¬ 
courage  her  to  carry  on,  urged  President  Arthur  G. 
Coons,  Occidental  College.  Speaking  before  the  An¬ 
nual  Congress  of  American  Industry,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  New  York, 
Dr.  Coons  said  the  great  bulk  of  criticism  of  teachers 
in  recent  years  is  unjustified.  What’s  needed,  he  said, 
is  less  worry  over  the  negative  aspects  of  security  and 
loyalty,  ana  “more  emphasis  in  the  thinking  of  all  of 
us  upon  the  positive  aspects  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.” 

“The  teacher  is  the  mainspring  of  the  educational 
process,”  he  continued.  “Whatever  place  you  assign 
to  education  in  your  view  of  the  economy  and  wealth 
and  industrial  progress  of  America,  you  will  have  to 
put  the  classroom  teacher  at  the  very  center.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Tale  of  Two  Teachers,  by  Mark  Nichols.  American  Vocation¬ 
al  Association,  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  13p. 
Paper.  Single  copy  free.  (Object  lesson  In  good  teaching.) 

Prerequisites  of  Good  Teaching  and  Other  Essays,  by  Ernest 
Sachs.  Shoe  String  Press,  51  Caroline  St.,  Hamden,  Conn.  118p. 
$2.50.  (By  a  teacher  of  medical  students.) 
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Point 
of  View 


Women's  education  is  not  a  basic  problem 
in  society  today;  it  is  rather  the  education 
of  men  about  women  which  is  the  critical 
issue.  In  the  society  of  the  future  women  will 
function  more  and  more  like  men  as  earners  and 
citizens,  and  less  and  less  like  women  in  their  home¬ 
making  and  cultural  activities.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  centuty  women  have  been  anticipating  their 
larger  share  in  all  the  work  of  the  world  which  has 
heretofore  been  carried  on  so  exclusively  by  the 
men.  In  skills,  knowledge  and  attitudes  they  are 
ready  for  the  new  privileges  and  ready  also  for 
most  of  the  responsibilities,  risks  and  hardships 
which  the  new  opportunities  wiU  bring. 

But  as  they  encroach  on  the  men’s  prerogatives 
and  withdraw  from  many  of  their  own,  there  will 
be  inevitably  some  alteration  in  the  life  patterns 
and  thinking  of  the  men.  There  has  been,  however, 
no  parallel  movement  in  the  past  half  century,  for 
the  education  of  men  in  the  new  values  and  activ¬ 
ities,  nor  in  new  feelings  and  attitudes,  so  that  they 
might  adapt  themselves  more  smoothly  to  the  evolv¬ 
ing  economy  and  society. 

Parallel  changes  will  be  necessary,  too,  in  the 
activities  of  children,  especially  adolescent  and  older 
children,  whose  functions  in  society  have  deteriorat¬ 
ed  along  with  the  housewife’s  —  and  with  deplorable 
consequences.  'The  mother  will  no  longer  be  the 
self-effacing  and  stationary  pivot  around  which  the 
family  life  revolves,  but  a  more  dvnamic  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  personality,  more  securely  integrated  with 
the  life  of  her  times. 

’This  role  will  be  no  more  exacting  for  her  than 
her  earlier  one,  but  obviously  it  will  call  for  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  skill:  less  patience  and  more  aggressive¬ 
ness,  no  less  wisdom  but  much  more  economic  and 
scientific  information  than  she  has  previously  need¬ 
ed.  Society  has  forced  these  new  roles  upon  her, 
and  with  them  the  need  to  make  decisions  which 
will  be  critical  not  only  for  her  but  for  society  itself. 
If  she  is  passive  and  uninformed  she  will  inevitably 
be  victimized,  but  if  she  can  gather  her  forces  and 


take  the  lead,  she  may  turn  the  situation  to  her  own 
and  everyone’s  advantage. 

'This  is  her  present  choice.  'The  dilemma  is  not 
of  her  own  making,  but  it  is  hers  to  resolve  never¬ 
theless.  Men  can  and  will  help  her,  but  they  will 
not  assume  the  leadership  in  dealing  with  what  is 
so  patently  (to  them)  a  “woman’s  problem.”  ’The 
rant:  and  file  of  thoughtful  women,  as  well  as  the 
educational  leaders,  merefore,  need  to  be  alerted 
to  the  parts  they  play  in  receiving  and  creating  the 
current  trends.  'This  does  not  mean  committing 
oneself  to  a  militant  cause  for  women;  crude  femin¬ 
ism  is  as  Victorian  as  long  underwear. 

Not  feminism,  a  woman’s  movement,  but  femin- 
ology,  a  science  of  women;  not  a  cause,  but  an  un¬ 
derstanding,  are  the  requirements  for  both  men  and 
women  in  the  society  of  today.  All  men  and  all 
women,  but  especially  college  men  and  women,  must 
study  two  things:  First,  themselves,  the  true  nature 
of  sex  differences,  their  physiology,  psychology, 
emotions,  needs,  and  motivations.  Second,  their 
history,  and  their  present  functions,  statuses  and 
roles  in  society  of  today.  For  it  is  only  in  the 
present  era  that  these  social  and  historical  differ¬ 
ences  in  status  are  felt  as  disturbing,  are  beginning 
to  cause  unpleasant  and  effective  eruptions.  Mod¬ 
em  medical  skills,  birth  control  techniques  and  state 
solicitude  in  the  matter  of  infant  care  and  child 
training  have  freed  women  from  the  thralldom  of 
child  bearing.  'The  machine  and  the  trade  unions 
have  both  played  their  parts  in  making  her  eco¬ 
nomically  important,  even  independent.  But  much 
more  than  these,  the  naive  psychology  of  four  cen¬ 
turies  has  given  place  to  world  shattering  insights 
into  sources  of  feelings,  beliefs  and  attitudes,  and 
the  developing  techniques  of  social  analysis  have 
laid  bare  the  mthless  unreason  of  prejudice. 

'The  Feminologists,  that  is  to  say,  the  experts,  the 
specialists  of  women,  are  the  much  needed  leaders 
in  the  current  educational  world.  Some  of  the  best 
of  them  will  probably  be  men. 

—  Kate  Hevneh  Mueller. 


t  Guidance 


Why  failures  and  drop-outs?  High  school 
failure  and  drop-out  casualties  can  be  traced  to  inade¬ 
quate  counseling  and  guidance  in  the  lower  grades, 
says  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  in  a  new  report.  According  to  a  special 
ASCD  committee,  instruction  and  guidance  go  hand 
in  hand  and  must  start  as  soon  as  youngsters  enter 
school.  ’The  committee  also  maintains  that  guidance 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  every  classroom 
teacher  from  kindergarten  to  the  final  year  in  high 
school. 

In  taking  stock  of  the  guidance  programs  now  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  nation’s  schools,  the  report  says  many 
school  systems  still  operate  their  counseling  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  or  supplementary  service.  Where  this  is  done, 
classroom  teaching  ana  guidance  are  regarded  as  two 
different  functions  and  are  manned  by  separate  staffs. 

“When  adjusting  to  individual  differences  is  solely 
the  responsibility  of  the  counselors  and  other  guidance 
specialists  and  the  problem  of  ‘fit’  is  removed  from  the 
teacher’s  hands,  the  educational  experiences  offered 
to  boys  and  girls  cannot  be  well  suitea  to  the  interests, 
needs  and  capacities  of  the  individual  child,”  the  re¬ 
port  states.  “It  is  clear  that  no  outside  person  —  prin¬ 
cipal,  school  psychologist  or  counselor  —  can  accom- 


lish  as  much  as  the  teacher  who  effectively  assumes 
is  role  as  a  guide  to  individual  boys  and  girls.” 

Guidance  in  the  Curriculum.  Association  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.,  256p.  $3.75. 

Able-bodied  seaman  to  zoo  storekeeper: 

There  are  more  than  22,(XX)  specialized  occupations 
from  which  a  youngster  must  choose  his  future  job.  To 
help  counselors  assist  young  people  in  making  this 
difficult  choice,  a  new  manual  discusses  the  kind  of 
occupational  information  that  should  be  provided, 
shows  how  it  can  be  presented  to  students.  Included: 
programs  for  both  elementary  and  high  schools.  In 
addition  to  suggestions  on  how  students  can  study 
occupations,  the  manual  also  shows  how  to  plan  activi¬ 
ties  for  presenting  vocational  information  in  high 
schools. 

How,  When,  and  Where  to  Provide  Occupational 
Information,  by  Glen  L.  Weaver.  Science  Research 
Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Ghicago  10,  Ill.  48p. 
Paper.  $1.  Quantity  discounts. 

Galdance  services  mast  be  ranked  in  order 
of  importance,  says  George  L.  Keppers  in  Jan.  Clear¬ 
ing  House.  Since  the  majority  of  high  schools  have  not 
b(^n  able  to  provide  all  the  guidance  services  and 
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activities  that  are  recommended  for  the  school  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  important  that  they  know  which  are  most 
essential,  Dr.  Keppers  believes.  On  the  basis  of  a 
nationwide  survey  of  guidance  specialists,  he  ranks 
activities  and  services  in  this  order: 

(1)  Providing  counseling  services  for  boys  and 
girls  in  school  in  all  areas  of  adjustment. 

(2)  Preparing  and  keeping  up  to  date  a  cumula¬ 
tive  folder  for  each  pupil. 

(3)  Using  the  interview  and  standardized  tests 
and  inventories  to  obtain  information  about  the  pupil. 

(4)  Organizing  and  keeping  up  to  date  a  library  of 
guidance  materials  for  the  staff  and  pupils. 

(5)  Keeping  the  community  informed  about  the 
guidance  program. 

(6)  Interpreting  information  about  the  pupil  to 
the  staff,  parents,  and  pupils. 

(7)  Identifying,  diagnosing,  and  treating  prob¬ 
lem  cases  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Standardized  Testing:  An  Adventure  in  Educational  Publishing, 
by  Roger  T.  Lennon.  World  Book  Co.,  313  Park  Hill  Ave., 
Yonkers  5,  N.Y.  7p.  Mimeo.  Free.  (History  of  psychological 
testing.) 

“Opportunities  for  Women  in  Chemistry.”  Simmons  College 
Bulletin,  Jan.  1955.  300  The  Fenway,  Boston,  15,  Mass.  Paper. 
Free.  (Included:  “How  Shall  I  Prepare  to  Become  a  Chemist?") 


•  Student  Aetivitieg 

Student  court  is  on  its  way  out,  says  Gerald 
M.  Van  Pool  in  Student  Life.  “The  whole  idea  of  the 
student  court  is  negative  in  that  it  seeks  to  punish 
offenders  for  some  act  of  wrongdoing,”  he  points  out. 
“The  student  council  is  a  positive  organization  and  it 
has  no  business  attempting  to  punish  anyone.” 

If  punishment  is  necessary,  it  should  be  handled  by 
the  school  administration  and  not  the  students,  Mr. 
Van  Pool  continues.  “If  students  want  to  improve 
conduct  around  the  school,  this  is  most  commendable 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  It  can  be  accomplished 
through  some  group  such  as  an  Ethics  Committee 
which  seeks  to  persuade  students  to  act  in  a  more  co¬ 
operative  manner,  rather  than  threatening  to  ‘slap 
them  down’  if  they  don’t,”  the  author  concludes. 


•  VocatianaUIndugtridl 

To  teach  both  bauds  and  minds  is  the  aim  of 

vocational  educators,  says  Edwin  A.  Lee  in  Jan.  Ameri¬ 
can  Vocational  Journal.  “This  two-fold  power,  this 
partnership  of  mind  and  hand,  is  the  supreme  power 
we  know,"^  he  points  out. 

Increasingly,  the  vocations  for  which  young  men 
and  women  seek  preparation  require  more  and  more 
mental  power  to  match  the  skills.  “A  world  in  which 
rivers  are  made  to  run  up  hill,  telescopes  peer  a  billion 
miles  into  space,  atomic  energy  eiuier  enhances  or 
destroys  civilization  is  a  world  in  which  every  quality 
a  man  possesses  must  be  developed  if  he  is  to  reacn 


his  highest  potentiality,”  says  Dr.  Lee.  “Our  aim  as 
educators  is  to  see  that  each  man  or  woman  we  teach 
comes  as  near  to  achieving  his  highest  potentiali^  as 
we  can  possibly  devise.  We  dare  aim  no  lower,^’  he 
concludes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Evaluative  Criteria  for  Distributive  Vocational  Education. 
American  Vocational  Association,  lOlO  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W., 
Wash.  5,  D.  C.  32p.  Paper.  35c.  Quant^  discounts.  (Initial 
attempt  to  develop  useful  measures  for  this  phase  of  vocational 
education.  Included;  administration,  organization,  nature  of 
offerings,  physical  facilities,  direction  of  learning,  outcomes, 
special  characteristics  of  distributive  education.) 


•  The  Learner 

‘K^^haracter-bulldiug’’  value  of  work  has 

been  largely  overrated,  says  Eniest  Osborne  in  a  new 
pamphlet.  Nevertheless,  he  continues,  some  suitable 
work  experience  is  important  for  a  child’s  wholesome 
development.  It  can  bring  feelings  of  personal  signi¬ 
ficance  and  sense  of  achievement  that  come  in  no 
other  way. 

Although  learning  to  work  alone  is  important  as  the 
child  grows  older,  work  alongside  grown-ups  can  add 
materially  to  a  younger  child’s  feeling  of  friendliness 
toward  adults  and  his  acceptance  of  them.  Working 
in  partnership  with  an  adult,  says  Dr.  Osborne,  “is  a 
sort  of  initiation  into  an  adult  society  that  has  hitherto 
seemed  strange  and  distant.” 

Only  through  actual  participation  in  real  work 
activity  can  a  young  person  come  to  appreciate  what 
work  means  in  the  lives  of  human  beings  —  the  effort, 
the  skills,  the  cooperation  needed  to  get  a  real  job 
done.  A  variety  of  work  experiences,  says  Dr.  Os¬ 
borne,  may  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more  intelligent 
choice  of  vocation. 

How  to  Teach  Your  Child  About  Work,  by  Ernest 
Osborne.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  22  E.  38th  St., 
N.Y.  16.  28p.  Paper.  25c.  Quantity  discounts. 

Group  approach  leads  to  **paek  ruouiug*’ 

and  may  be  self-defeating  as  a  means  of  combating 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  tendency  to  emphasize 
group  participation  among  young  people  is  often  over¬ 
extended,  says  Bradford  Murphey,  professor  of  clinical 
psychiatry,  U.  of  Colorado.  “You  must  encourage  the 
youngster  to  develop  his  personality  by  himself,”  Dr. 
Murphey  believes.  “Kids  get  so  used  to  being  in 
groups  tnat  they  can’t  stand  being  by  themselves.  They 
get  luce  some  adults  who  join  clubs  and  get  so  used  to 
being  in  groups  that  when  they  find  themselves  alone 
they  can’t  stand  it.”  Needed;  A  compromise  between 
group  activity  and  the  need  for  youngsters  to  have 
opportunities  for  “reverie  and  solitude. 

Mr.  Murphey  spoke  at  the  second  biennial  Com¬ 
munity  Weffare  Leaders’  Conference  in  Cincinnati. 

‘‘Intelligent  rebellion”  needs  leeway  to  be 

learned  and  practiced,  says  Fritz  Redl.  “In  spite  of 
all  the  talk  about  ‘adjustment,’  we  would  not  really 
want  children  to  ‘adjust’  to  everything  all  the  time, 
he  points  out.  Children  need  to  retain  the  courage  to 
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stick  to  what  they  believe  in  even  against  strong-armed 
pressure  and  the  fear  of  becoming  unpopular  with 
the  mob,  he  believes. 

While  being  practiced,  “intelligent  rebellion”  often 
looks  anything  but  intelligent  and  can  very  often  be 
annoying  to  the  adult  who  has  to  live  with  it.  Dr.  Redl 
continues.  “We  know  from  our  studies  of  child  devel¬ 
opment  that  certain  age  ranges  seem  to  be  especially 
cut  out  for  the  practice  of  ‘emancipation  acrobatics’.” 
While  uncomfortable  for  educator  and  parent,  “these 
rebellious  phases  are  important  as  preparation  for 
independence.”  Defiance  which  is  part  of  this  develop¬ 
mental  process.  Dr.  Redl  points  out,  is  not  habit  form¬ 
ing.  “It  tones  itself  down  oy  itself  as  soon  as  the  char¬ 
acter  trait  of  integrity,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was 
displayed  in,  is  sufficiently  secured.” 

Educators  must  look  below  the  surface  before  they 
can  know  what  the  problems  in  any  specific  “defiant 
act”  really  are.  “Where  behavior  falls  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  ‘developmental  defiance,’  it  presents  us  with 
an  educational  challenge,  but  we  must  not  be  fooled 
into  regarding  it  as  ‘delinquency’,”  he  continues. 

“Our  Troubles  With  Defiant  Youth”  appears  in  Jan.- 
Feh.  Children. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Understanding  Hostility  in  Children,  by  Sibylle  Escalona.  Sci¬ 
ence  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10.  lU. 
48p.  Paper.  SOc.  Quantity  discounts.  (Hostile  feeungs  as  a 
normal  part  of  the  chiUTs  emotional  life.) 

A  Developmental  Study  of  the  Behavior  Problems  of  Normal 
Children  Between  Twenty-One  Months  and  Fourteen  Years,  by 
Jean  W.  Macfarlane,  LucUe  Alien,  and  Marjorie  P.  Hanzik.  U. 
of  California  Press,  Berkeley.  22p.  Paper.  $2.25.  (Vol.  II  in 
a  series.  Frequeru^  of  behavior  by  age  and  sex.) 

Education  Through  Psychology,  by  Hirsch  Lazaar  Silverman. 
Exposition  Press,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  58p.  $3.  (Of  interest; 
the  emotional  outcomes  of  learning.) 


•  Higher  Education 

SeHior^s  questions  about  college  are  often  not 
well  answered,  says  a  new  booklet  from  U.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  reason:  high  school  principals,  guidance 
officers,  and  others  who  advise  students  an  matters 
related  to  going  to  college  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
complete  and  accurate  information  and  to  keep  abreast 
of  “tne  growing  body  of  relevant  detail.” 

To  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  high  school  boys  and 
girls  who  face  the  problem  of  going  to  college,  the 
booklet  continues,  a  comprehensive  program  must  be 
set  up.  Needed  for  each  student:  grades  in  hi^ 
school  courses  and  other  school  records,  test  results 
(aptitude,  intelligence,  achievement,  personality),  case 
histories,  interests  and  ambitions,  opinions  of  teachers, 
parents,  and  others  as  to  personality  and  character, 
economic  status  of  family,  health  record,  attitude  to¬ 
ward  college,  habits  of  work  and  study,  industry  and 
drive,  willingness  and  capability  of  assuming  responsi¬ 
bility  and  doing  independent  work,  and  ability  to  be- 
I  come  self-direcdve. 

After  High  School  —  College,  by  Harold  P.  Adams, 
J.  Curtis  Bevins,  Morris  Cierley,  and  others.  College  of 
Education,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  51p.  Paper.  $1. 


•  Audio-Visual 

Televiewiug  eau  be  an  asset  to  students,  says 
June  Reig,  Wantagh  (N.Y.)  high  school.  To  enrich 
learning  in  the  classroom  and  to  stimulate  more  selec¬ 
tive  viewing,  Mrs.  Reig  has  developed  a  complete 
unit  on  television.  Some  features: 

To  show  how  people  react  differently  to  the  same 
program,  students  present  a  carefully  rehearsed  scene 
for  the  class.  After  seeing  it,  students  write  a  brief 
summary  of  the  action.  Papers  are  then  read  and 
compared.  This  project  also  helps  students  realize 
the  influence  television  has  on  the  viewer’s  attitudes 
and  ideas. 

Near  the  end  of  the  unit,  students  set  up  criteria  for 
evaluating  TV  proems.  Included:  purpose  of  the 
program,  how  well  the  purpose  is  realized,  viewer 
reaction,  and  value  of  the  program  in  terms  of  the 
worth  of  ideas  presented. 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 

Edacation  is  a  ^^eemeatiag  force”  through  its 
promotion  of  understanding.  President  Eisenhower 
told  the  annual  meeting  of  9ie  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges.  Through  the  medium  of  education,  he 
continued,  many  barriers  that  bring  about  international 
discord  can  be  removed. 

The  great  masses  of  people  of  the  world  will  never 
CTow  close  together  unless  there  is  promotion  of  un¬ 
derstanding  that  must  be  “in  a  very  large  sense,  spirit¬ 
ual  in  character,”  the  President  continued.  “TTiis  is 
the  land  of  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  that  educators  must 
concern  themselves  with,  just  as  seriously  as  they  do 
with  mathematics  and  engineering  and  research  and 
theology. 

“In  our  schools,  in  our  churches,  indeed  in  our 
Government,  in  everything  we  do,  we  must  find  a  way 
to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  home  to  develop 
Americans  of  understanding,  of  great  spiritual  beliefs, 
intellectual  capacity,  and  unexcelled  collective  ma¬ 
terial  stren^,  in  a  prosperity  that  is  so  widely  shared 
that  we  all  march  forward  together,”  the  President 
concluded. 

pledge  allegiance”:  Several  objections  to  the 
insertion  of  the  words  “under  God”  in  the  familiar 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  are  raised  by  Frederick  C.  Neff 
in  Jan.  Teachers  College  Record.  His  chief  objection: 
“Lodging  a  theistic  belief  ahead  of  democratic  values 
places  democracy  in  immediate  jeopardy  by  putting  it 
on  an  unsure  footing.”  That  theism  is  no  guarantee 
of  democracy,  the  author  continues,  is  attested  “by 
the  fact  that,  both  historically  and  currently,  in  those 
countries  where  theistic  creeas  have  been  most  deeply 
entrenched,  or  where  they  have  been  wedded  to  sta- 
tism,  some  form  of  totalitarianism  has  inevitably  pre¬ 
vailed.” 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  free  society  is  that  it 
^arantees  to  every  man—  so  long  as  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  is  not  disturbed  —  the  right  to  choose  his  own 
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standard  of  authority,  to  engage  in  an  expression  of 
his  own  private  faith,  or  to  live  by  whatever  principles 
he  deeply  cherishes,  Mr.  Neff  believes.  But,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  when  the  religionist,  or  the  rationalist,  or  the 
humanist,  or  the  scientist,  or  the  naturalist,  or  the 
Metaphysician,  or  the  philosopher  “attempts  to  uni¬ 
versalize  his  own  particular  brand  of  truth;  when  by 
thought,  word,  or  deed  he  would  compel  others  to 
acknowledge  his  own  private  truth-claim  as  final,  abso¬ 
lute,  or  infallible;  when  he  would  persecute  minority 
groups,  deviously  or  overtly,  for  disagreeing  with  him; 
then  we  stand  to  lose  the  most  distinctive  and  priceless 
feature  of  our  democratic  heritage.” 

The  supreme  test  of  the  democratic  commitment, 
concludes  Mr.  Neff,  “is  not  how  much  freedom  we  de¬ 
sire  for  ourselves  and  our  own  private  beliefs,  but 
how  far,  with  reasoned  restriction,  we  would  extend 
it  to  those  who  differ  with  us.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Interpreting  the  Bible  to  Youth,  /.  T.  Carlyon.  Abingdon  Press, 
810  Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tenn.  ISSp.  Paper.  $1.  (Of  value: 
“Some  Ways  of  Teaching  the  Bible.”) 


•  School  Plant 


Low  ceilings  mean  higher  savings  in  school 
construction,  says  W.  W.  Theisen,  Asst.  Supt.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  schools.  For  many  years,  he  points  out, 
classroom  ceilings  were  made  12  feet  and  mgher.  In 
many  places  today,  new  buildings  are  being  erected 
with  classroom  ceuing  heights  of  nine  feet  or  less. 

“Economy-minded  citizens  may  well  ask  why,  if  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  are  possible  by  lowering  ceilings,  the 
era  of  low  classroom  ceilings  has  been  so  long  in  com¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Theisen  points  out.  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  largely  in  the  development  of  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  lighting  and  ventilation.  “Research  in  these 
fields  has  amply  demonstrated  that  such  persistent  no¬ 
tions  as  that  window  heights  must  equal  one-half  the 
width  of  the  room,  or  that  there  should  be  a  minimum 
of  200  cubic  feet  of  air  volume  per  occupant,  are  not 
borne  out  by  facts.” 

Few  schools  today  depend  solely  upon  daylighting 
from  natiu-al  sources,  Mr.  Theisen  continues,  and  air 
circulation  has  been  found  to  be  more  important  than 
total  volume.  “With  improvements  in  both  artificial 
and  natural  lighting  and  in  methods  of  supplying  fresh 
air,  there  appears  to  be  little  occasion  for  maintaining 
ceilings  at  traditional  heights,  except  as  required  by 
law  or  code  restrictions  in  states  which  have  been  slow 
to  recognize  that  time  for  change  has  arrived,”  he  con¬ 
cludes. 

Mr.  Theisen’s  article  appears  in  School  Plant 
Studies  (publication  of  the  American  Architectural 
Foundation. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Functional  Body  Measurements  of  School  Age  Children, 
prep,  by  W.  Edgar  Martin.  National  School  Service  Institute, 
27  E.  Monroe  St.,  Chicaao,  lU.  90p.  Paper.  $1.  (Handbook 
for  use  in  planning  school  furniture,  eauiptnent,  buildings.  Joint 
research  project  of  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  U.  of  Michigan, 
and  National  School  Service  Institute.) 
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New  Classroom  Jfiaterial 


For  Polishing  Up  Vocabularies  ...  try  How  to 
Achieve  Word  Power,  by  Norman  Lewis.  Booklet 
blueprints  productive  techniques  for  increasing 
vocabulary  .  .  .  includes  self-checking  test.  Birk 
and  Co.,  270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  Illustrated.  15p. 
Paper.  15c,  plus  postage. 

Look  at  a  Paradox  and  a  Puzzle  ...  is  taken  in 
Yugoslavia:  Between  East  and  West,  by  Thomas 
Taylor  Hammond.  Traces  country’s  history  .  .  . 
analyzes  present  conditions.  For  social  studies  and 
history  classes.  Foreign  Policy  Association,  345  E. 
46th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  Wp.  Paper.  Teaching  guide. 
35c.  Quantity  discounts. 

Intermediate  French  Classes  Will  Enjoy  .  .  . 
Bretagne,  Pays  de  la  Mer,  dir.  by  George  Borglum. 
Movie  features  graded  vocabulary  .  .  .  carefully 
paced  narration.  Included:  10  color  slides  dupli¬ 
cating  selected  scenes  ...  for  use  in  follow-up 
conversational  experience.  Write  A-V  Materials 
Bureau,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

Fundamentals  of  Budget  Keeping  .  .  .  are  out- 
Uned  in  Money  Management:  Your  Budget,  ed.  by 
Leone  Ann  Heuer.  Includes:  step-by-step  guide 
for  setting  up  money  management  plan.  Write 
Consumer  Education  Dept.,  Household  Finance 
Corp.,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Ill.  36p. 
Paper.  10c. 

Students  Solve  Problems  More  Easily  .  .  . 
through  midance  playlets.  Some  new  titles  in 
Socio-Guidrama  Series:  “Your  Friends  —  Who 
Chuoses  Them?”  and  “Granny,  This  Isn’t  1890,” 
by  Velma  D.  Hayden;  ‘Trust  —  Absent,”  by  Sarah 
Splaver;  “Shall  We  Go  Steady?”  by  Gertrude  For¬ 
rester.  Write  Occu-Press,  489  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 
Each:  50c.  Quantity  discounts. 

Story  of  a  Real  Italian  Boy  ...  is  Cesare  of 
Italy,  by  Peter  Buckley.  Author  tells  how  Cesare 
gets  his  dearest  wish  ...  in  a  warm  story  with 
exciting  photographs.  Authentic  details  .  .  .  rich 
with  experience  for  children.  Franklin  Watts,  699 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  88p.  $2.75. 

Timely  For  This  Semester  ...  is  Animals  in 
Spring,  dir.  by  Richard  R.  Smith.  Film  takes  a 
careful  look  at  reawakening  world  of  nature.  For 
middle  grades  science,  reading  and  language  arts 
classes.  Write  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  1150 
Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  Color  and  bdw. 

To  Help  Youngsters  Understand  Themselves 
.  .  ,  William  C.  Menninger  has  written  AU  About 
You.  Explained:  how  children  differ  or  are  alike 
.  .  .  and  why.  For  preadolescents.  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10, 
Ill.  40p.  Paper.  50c.  Quantity  discounts. 

Free  Film  For  Home  Economics  Classes  ...  is 
Fiesta.  Shown:  how  two  teen-age  rirls  plan  a 
Mexican  fiesta  party  at  home.  Include:  authentic 
Mexican  recipes.  Write  Association  Films,  347 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  Color. 

First  Issue  of  An  Excitinc  Magazine  .  .  .  can 
now  be  ordered.  American  Heritage  features  in¬ 
teresting  facets  of  American  history  .  .  .  handsome 
illustrations.  Useful  resource  materials  for  history, 
social  studies,  language  arts  classes.  Simon  and 
Schuster,  630  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  $2.95.  Hard 
covers. 
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